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NOTES ON THE GYPSIES. 

About twenty-five years ago I learned to speak Gypsy here in 
America of American Gypsies. Since I have seen them in nearly 
every country in Europe, and found I could make myself understood 
everywhere. In Hungary I learned to talk the Hungarian Gypsy 
dialect easily and well. This is a perfect language, with a compli- 
cated grammar, and full vocabulary. The English dialect has about 
one half English words as spoken, and its grammar is almost entirely 
English. The investigation of their habits, customs, occupations, 
history, and language in the different parts of the world where they 
are found has interested me exceedingly. Naturally I have read every- 
thing I could find on the subject. For many years I have devoted 
myself specially to the study of Oriental Gypsies, about whom very 
little has been known. 

The Gypsies are averse to teaching non-Gypsies their language. 

Pere Anastase states (in his splendid articles on the Nawar («jj) of 
Mesopotamia, October and November, 1902, "AlMachrig," the Arabic 
journal of St. Joseph's University, Beirut) that he could not get one 
word for "two yellow pieces." Deception is one of their trades, and 
it is difficult for strangers to get the truth from them. When I talk 
Gypsy with them, however, they always say nobody but a Rom 
can speak Rdmani, and insist I am a Gypsy. So I have let it go so 
and have been received and treated as an American Gypsy brother 
(Americano Romano pral), a gentleman (Baro Ral) from across the 
sea. They have been frank with me, and everywhere we have talked 
over all about our Gypsy race, numbers, trades, traditions, prosperity, 
poverty, language, and history. They are all proud of their (Kalo rat) 
black blood, and always were as earnest and interested in our talks as 
I was. Perhaps the most valuable part of my investigations have 
been what I have learned from the Gypsies themselves. They travel 
a great deal, much more than is realized by others. They are very 
observing, see and hear everything, and they have good heads and ex- 
cellent memories. They live by their wits, and are sharp and shrewd, 
whether it be in trading horses or telling fortunes. As one colored 
man in the South expressed it to me, when I asked him if the Gyp- 
sies are smart, " Smart, I reckon they are awful smart. Why, one 
of them swapped an old watch not worth fifty cents for my father's 
gold watch which cost him twenty dollars." 

1. As to their reputation for stealing children. It is undoubtedly 
the common belief all over the United States that Gypsies steal 
children. So it is in England, and has been for several centuries. 
All the Gypsies in the vicinity of Boston know me as Lawyer Sinclair, 
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and for many years I have been consulted by them when in trouble. 
There have been a good many cases when children were lost and the 
Gypsies were suspected of kidnapping them. Often their camps 
have been searched, and they have been subjected to much annoyance 
and trouble. In no case, however, has it been found to be true that 
they had taken any children. 

One case, I remember, excited great interest in the newspapers at 
the time it occurred. A Willie McCormick disappeared in Boston, 
and his loss was heralded all over the country in large headlines by 
the newspapers. Finally two Russian Gypsy girls were arrested in 
Washington, D. C, for stealing him. A piece of paper was found in 
the possession of one with the name of Gertrude, his sister, written on 
it. This was photographed and sent to her, and she asserted most 
positively it was her handwriting which she had written the evening 
he disappeared. A Boston detective was sent to Washington. The 
two girls were kept under arrest for many days and subjected to a 
rigid cross-examination, as was the whole Gypsy camp. Finally it 
was discovered that these Gypsies never had or saw the boy. The 
popular superstition that Gypsies steal children had excited so much 
the imaginations of the boy's relatives and the public, that they all 
were deluded by foolish suspicions. The "New York Herald" of 
April 27, 1901, has quite a long account of part of this. 

The question has been one I have considered carefully for over 
twenty-five years, and I have made very many inquiries, but I have 
never even heard of a case where Gypsies have ever stolen a single 
child. One good reason for discrediting any such belief was once 
expressed to me by a shrewd old Gypsy woman (purl romnl). " We 
have children enough of our own, more than we can take care of ! " 

Again, they know there is the popular belief, and that they and 
their camps will be at once searched if a child is lost. They have 
often told me so, and say they are not such fools as to steal anything 
when "the stolen property could be found on them." 

2. Honesty. They have often used this same argument to me as 
to the common reputation attributed to them of being inveterate 
thieves : " We do not dare to steal. If anything is missing, the police 
always immediately search our camps." Here in America the Gyp- 
sies also claim and boast that no one Gypsy has ever been sent to 
jail. I have made careful inquiries of district attorneys, the police, 
and others, and never have been able to hear of any such case. 

The moral standard of the Gypsies I fancy must have vastly 
improved, if one half what is written about them in books is true. 

Even the horse dealers have learned that honesty is the best pol- 
icy. A large number of these are prosperous. Many own free and 
clear considerable real estate. They find, if they cheat a purchaser 
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once, they never sell him another horse, and that it is for their inter- 
est to treat him fairly. 

A good many of them are members of the Baptist Church and 
speak at the prayer-meetings with all the fervor of the other members. 

Oftentimes I have heard them exhort visitors to their camps about 
the blessings and necessity of a Christian life. Once I asked a pious 
old Gypsy how he managed to get rid of his bad horses. His repar- 
tee was shrewd and Gypsy-like. " Mande muks mro chavo biken the 
pagger bavold grais, I let my boy sell the broken-winded horses." 
" Minde bikens the kushto, I sell the good ones." 

To state the matter moderately and justly, as far as my own expe- 
rience and information goes, the Gypsies are not given to thieving 
more than other poor ignorant people in the community where they 
are found, certainly in America. When we come to sharp tricks and 
petty deceits which are not a breach of the criminal law, most of the 
Gypsies are without rivals. 

As to other countries, I will now simply quote a sentence from an 
official report sent me in Russian by General Ivanov, governor-gen- 
eral of Russian Central Asia. I had written him for information 
about them in that territory. The report was quite full and gave 
many important facts entirely new, and must have required much study 
and time by scholarly men. One phrase is as follows : "According 
to the reports of the administrative officials they behave themselves 
well, although among the people everywhere they have the reputation 
of being thieves and cheats." 

3. Chastity. There is one striking feature found among the Gyp- 
sies of America and Europe. Their women are always chaste. The 
case of a Gypsy girl straying from the path of virtue is very rare. 
In the most dissolute capitals in Europe, perhaps Buda Pest and 
Bucharest, everybody, Gypsies as well as all the rest of the people, says 
a single case cannot be found. So it is in Spain. It is the same in 
Russia. The Gypsy beauties of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Nijni Nov- 
gorod, and other Russian cities delight and bewitch the gilded Rus- 
sian youth by their fascinating songs and dances kept up until the 
wee small hours of the morning. Champagne flows like water, but 
there is always an old Gypsy ddl (mother) with them to watch over 
them. In olden times, at least, any lapse on the part of a Gypsy 
woman was visited with a most terrible punishment. The case is 
different with one class of Gypsies in the Orient. The rest are like 
the European Gypsies. But this dancing girl class plays an impor- 
tant role in the western part of the East, and they number many 
thousands and are everywhere. Why there should be this great and 
important difference is an interesting question which would require 
too much space to discuss here. A. T. Sinclair. 

Allston, Mass. 



